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Foreword 


‘In the 1940s it was still possible to walk from Ratlinghope via Squilver and Shelve to Bromlow Callow 
through field after field washed pale with mountain pansies.’ Charles Sinker’s poignant vignette gives an 
insight into the botanical richness of this upland area before a subsidy-fuelled agricultural revolution turned 
hand-to-mouth agriculture into profitable business. 


In 1964, Hilda Murrell, botanist, rose-grower and enthusiast for napping, and brewing, in the outdoors, could 
still record in her diary how on 16 May, between the Bridges and Stiperstones, she ‘lay down against a 
grassy bank and fell into a very deep sleep. There were beautiful little clumps of Yellow Pansies in the 
grass.’ But by the end of the twentieth century Sinker’s walk would have yielded a blank. 


The previous 50 years had seen huge change — ploughing, liming, re-seeding, fertiliser applications and of 
course drainage and afforestation too. Agricultural improvement had pushed lush herbage right up to the 
heather-clad spine of the Stiperstones and considerable parts of this spine had been planted with conifers. In 
the 1970s much of the southern half of the ridge was afforested and a swathe of unimproved ground at The 
Knolls was lost to pines and the plough. Most of the run from Cranberry Rock via The Devil’s Chair to The 
Hollies was held on lease by the Forestry Commission and, but for local opposition, and the subsequent 
confirmation that much of it was common land, it too would have been planted. In 1982 it became a 
National Nature Reserve. 


The tide was turning, but further losses were still sustained. The field below the nature reserve car park at 
The Knolls was home to sundew and curlew, and trout too, prior to drainage in the 1980s. The rate of loss 
has slowed considerably since the advent of the Shropshire Hills Environmentally Sensitive Area, which 
provided a financial cushion for ‘leaving be’. There were options too for reversion, but, except in the case of 
conifer felling, the incentives proved inadequate. Over the last decade many hectares of forestry has been 
removed, the largest, at 30 ha, being Gatten Plantation in 1998. The purple of flowering heather and fruiting 
bilberry is generally coming back quickly on these former heathlands. 


The establishment of the ESA was a response, in large part, to the significant over-grazing of The Long 
Mynd, and the scheme has been used there with great success to reduce livestock numbers. On the 
Stiperstones, it proved sufficiently flexible to address the opposite problem — undergrazing — which allows 
the encroachment of trees, principally rowan and birch. 


Re-creating heathland, albeit not as rich as that which existed prior to afforestation, has proved relatively 
easy. The restoration of herb-rich grassland and botanically diverse flush is not as straight forward but 
lessons have already been learned from re-creating flower-rich hay meadows in the Wolverhampton area 
using hay from meadows at Pennerley. 


So there have been notable successes, but much remains to be achieved, in particular the reconnection of the 
southern half of the Stiperstones with the National Nature Reserve, linking across the 1970s intrusions of 
conifer and pasture at The Knolls. Early gains came through joint working between English Nature, the 
Forestry Commission and Shropshire Wildlife Trust. Subsequent collaboration between English Nature, the 
Rural Development Service and the Countryside Agency proved very productive and it is hoped that Natural 
England, a drawing together of these three organisations, will seize opportunities that arise, as they will over 
time. Shropshire Wildlife Trust has certainly done so, acquiring three new reserves at the Stiperstones: 
Brook Vessons, Nipstone and The Hollies. 

So the land under nature conservation management is growing. Good partnerships have been established 
with private landowners ensuring that the balance sheet in terms of protected habitat area is much improved. 
The worries for the future are that the insidious effects of climate change and aerial deposition of nitrogen 
may erode the gains that have been registered. Reports such as this one from specialists in relevant fields of 
natural history are essential to help us to understand and respond to such challenges in future. 


Tom Wall 


Site Manager, The Stiperstones National Nature Reserve 


Introduction 


A Site Flora is a comprehensive survey of the plants of a particular site. This involves numerous visits over a 
short period of time in order to find and identify as many species as possible. The results are written up as a 
checklist with annotations to show how abundant each species is and where the rarer species were found, in 
order to make it easier to find them again in future. 


One of the first Site Floras produced to this standard was Franklyn Perring’s Flora of Attingham in 1975. 
This work was undertaken in a series of adult education courses run between 1969 and 1972. That formula 
was followed by us when we repeated it in 2005, and has been used in the present work. The participants 
enrolled on the course, run by the University of Birmingham, and attended up to six organised field meetings 
in 2007 and 2008, as well as visiting the Stiperstones on numerous occasions outside the formal programme. 
Originally, the plan was for individuals to adopt particular taxonomic groups, but for this site that plan did 
not work well, because the site is so large that few people could be expected to cover all the ground. 
Therefore each species account is more of a collective effort and we have not named individual authors. 


So the purpose of a Site Flora is to record, as fully as can reasonably be expected, all the vascular plants of 
an area. This makes it possible to do three things:- 


1) to define precisely the features of interest, so that conservationists, land managers and visitors can 
appreciate and protect the site; 


2) to quantify any changes in the vegetation through time, thus detecting any threats to the features of 
interest, and monitoring how the site responds to influences such as climate change; and 


3) to put the site into context relative to other places of conservation interest, which is useful in 
determining how resources should be allocated and which sites need to be protected. 


These three processes are vital for effective nature conservation and can only be undertaken in a scientific 
way after a thorough site survey. For example, if the species complement of a site were to change by 10% 
over a period of time, then it would be necessary to have surveys that are at least 90% effective for the real 
changes to be detected above the noise of the error rate. If you do not conduct a thorough survey, the 
impression you have of the site is at best only a superficial one, and any records that are collected will not be 
useful in any quantitative analysis. Despite this rather obvious fact, thorough site surveys are rare. 











-- surveyors on a typically cold spring day on the Stiperstones -- 


For any site survey it is important that the area under study be defined as precisely as possible. In the case of 
the Stiperstones that is a difficult task. The heart of the site is the National Nature Reserve, but restricting the 
survey to that small portion of the range makes little sense. What most people consider to be the Stiperstones 


is a much larger area, and the reserve is currently expanding, so the current NNR boundary is a feature of 
only temporary significance. The approach we have used is to consider the Stiperstones range as a whole as 
our site, from Maddox’s Coppice to Black Rhadley, focusing our efforts on the nature reserves and protected 
areas, whilst also including records of interesting species from the remainder of the area. To eliminate any 
doubt we always give the precise location of any rarities. All plants listed in this report can therefore be 
assumed to be within the SSSI unless they are rare and an alternative location is given. The focus of our 
survey was on the wild species, so garden plants and weeds of inhabited places were not recorded except 
where they have strayed into the wilder areas; but the dividing line is not always clear. Similarly, the wild 
plants sometimes encroach upon the villages and then we have recorded them — such as the spectacular 
clumps of ferns at the bottom of Tankerville Hollow. 


The current survey took place over the two years 2007 and 2008, with numerous visits to the area by the 22 
members of the group, plus surveyors from the Shropshire Botanical Society, Natural England and the 
Shropshire Wildlife Trust. Records collected by consultants and academics working in the area since the 
mid-1990s have also been used. Historical records, dating back to the 18" century, are included in this 
report, but dates are always given for records if they were not made in the last ten years. Nearly all species 
were recorded during the two years of this survey, and older records are only included as current if they are 
common species in areas that we know we did not get to this time. All the records used to compile this 
report (10,500 of them) are given in full in our database, which is easily accessible via our web site and by 
various other means. 





-- exploring the heathland -- 


In Shropshire, the characteristic vegetation of the Stiperstones is traditionally called ‘heathland’, but it 
would more correctly be termed moorland. It is not the lowland, sandy heath of the type found in southern 
England (and still in a few places in Shropshire, such as at Prees Heath), but a small outlier of the 
mountainous moorlands of the north and west. Shropshire is too far south and too low-lying to have any land 
above the tree line, but that would not have been the case a few thousand years ago. The heathland on the 
Stiperstones and on other hills in South Shropshire is a remnant of this earlier climate, maintained by — but 
not created by — human intervention. If the climate continues to become warmer and drier, it will not 
develop into a lowland heathland, but into grassland and woodland. As such, it is a valuable site for the 
study of the effects of climate change, and lessons learned from the management of this area could be 
applicable to other moorlands further north in the future. 


History of recording on the Stiperstones 


The earliest records for the Stiperstones were given by Rev. Littleton Brown in a letter to J.J. Dillenius in 
1726 (see Oswald in Sinker et al., 1985). It included such rarities as Diphasiastrum alpinum, which 
Dillenius came to see later in the year. It was probably Brown who is listed as the ‘student in Physick’ that 
contributed records to Cox’s History of Shropshire (1720-1731). Brown was vicar of Kerry in 
Montgomeryshire at the time. 


Edward Williams, the Curate of Battlefield, compiled the first Flora of Shropshire in about 1800, but it was 
never published and all that remains is a copy made by Leighton in 1839. Williams recorded most of the 
characteristic species of the hill, including such common plants as Deschampsia flexuosa and rarities like 
Huperzia selago and Eriophorum latifolium. He evidently covered the area very thoroughly. His full list of 
species is given below. 


Plants recorded on the Stiperstones by E. Williams, ca. 1800 


Carex pulicaris, Deschampsia flexuosa, Equisetum sylvaticum, Eriophorum latifolium, 
Euphorbia amygdaloides, Huperzia selago, Lycopodium clavatum, Pinguicula vulgaris, 


Rosa spinosissima, Sedum anglicum, Sorbus aucuparia, Vaccinium myrtillus and V. vitis- 
idaea. 





Arthur Aikin was a mineralogical surveyor who made a few records for the Stiperstones that were published 
by Turner & Dillwyn in 1805. These included Rubus saxatilis, which has never been seen there again. 


William Leighton was the first to publish a Flora of the county in 1841, and this includes a more complete 
list for our site. Leighton was a wealthy hotelier who could afford to take six years off after leaving 
university to concentrate on this work, and he included many records by correspondents such as Dr T.W. 
Wilson and F. Dickinson. One such contributor was Edwin Lees, a normally competent botanist who 
contributed a very unlikely record of Arctostaphylos uva-ursi. Apart from that, the records in Leighton’s 
Flora are above reproach, and his own ones include the characteristic, as well as the rare species for the area, 
which was the first move away from rare plant spotting towards systematic survey. 


Plants recorded on the Stiperstones in Leighton’s Flora of 1841 

Alnus glutinosa, Calluna vulgaris, Carex binervis, C. echinata, C. hostiana, C. nigra, C. 
pulicaris, C. viridula ssp. oedocarpa, Deschampsia flexuosa, Digitalis purpurea, 
Empetrum nigrum, Erica tetralix, Eriophorum angustifolium, Genista anglica, Hieracium 


sabaudum, Ilex aquifolium, Juncus bulbosus, J. squarrosus, Listera cordata, Lycopodium 
clavatum, Nardus stricta, Narthecium ossifragum, Pinguicula vulgaris, Potamogeton 
polygonifolius, Sedum anglicum, Sorbus aucuparia, Stellaria graminea, Triglochin 
palustre, Vaccinium myrtillus, V. oxycoccos, V. vitis-idaea and Viola lutea. 





In the late 19" century a succession of competent botanists each contributed a few new records to the 
growing list. William Phillips was the first to publish a Flora of pteridophytes for the county in 1877, where 
he listed Equisetum sylvaticum and Blechnum spicant for the Stiperstones. He was also the first to find 
Gymnocarpium dryopteris on the east side of the Stiperstones in 1893. In 1881 and 1882 William Beckwith 
published lists of Shropshire plants in the Journal of Botany which included a few records for the 
Stiperstones. 


The period 1890-1909 was a busy one for botany in Shropshire, with Richard Benson, Thomas Butler, 
William Beacall, William Hamilton and others making many records for the range. Benson and Hamilton 
compiled a county Flora, but both men died before it could be published, and botanical recording in the 
county came to an almost complete stop for several decades. Gilbert Johnson was the most promising young 


botanist in the county at that time, and he made a number of interesting records for Snailbeach, Eastridge 
Wood and Crowsnest Dingle in 1909 and 1910, but unfortunately he did not come back from the war. 


In 1922 G.M. Furley recorded Lobelia dortmanna in small pools on the Stiperstones range. It is not obvious 
what the species was that he saw, but it was surely not that one. 


The first record we have for Maddox’s Coppice dates from 1940, when Norah Mackenzie recorded Daphne 
laureola there. Miss Mackenzie, who lived in Meole Brace, was the somewhat reluctant Botanical Recorder 
for the Caradoc Club — Shropshire’s county naturalists’ society. Her record is interesting and important, 
because D. laureola is quite a strong calcicole — not a typical plant for the Stiperstones. This area of conifer 
plantation at the north end of the range had been largely ignored by naturalists, but the soils are indeed base- 
rich and the vegetation would potentially be very interesting if the plantations were removed. 


In the 1950s the modern era of botanical recording began. First Edward Rutter and then Charles Sinker 
applied a strategic approach to recording, building up specimens in the Shrewsbury Museum to support their 
finds, and making full lists for sites. Sinker, in particular, made a complete species list for The Hollies for 
the Nature Conservancy when the site was still owned by HM Prisons Commission, soon after the SSSI was 
designated in 1953. In fact The Hollies has never been botanically rich and has little interest except the age 
and stature of the Ilex aquifolium trees themselves (which were planted by farmers for winter feed for their 
livestock), but ancient trees are always a good focus for public involvement. 


In the 1970s the rate of recording increased dramatically with the launch of Sinker’s Flora project, with 
Franklyn Perring, Joyce Warren, Ian Trueman and Will Prestwood making numerous records. It is not until 
the Flora was finished that the Nature Conservancy Council (later English Nature) started to make any 
serious records. Chris Walker was the most skilled botanist in their team, although Keith Kirby also 
surveyed one of the woods. In the 1990s Diane Norrell and Sylvia Kingsbury made tetrad lists for the 
Botanical Society. It is no fault of theirs, but this system of recording is not very useful for analysis (it is 
often impossible to know whether the plants were on the Stiperstones or elsewhere), and it has subsequently 
been abandoned in favour of site lists and 1km squares. 


In more recent years many of the records have been made by consultants working on specific projects. We 
(Whild & Lockton) surveyed the ferns for English Nature in advance of a bracken control project. Kate 
Thorne surveyed some grasslands to determine the status of the Yellow Mountain Pansy, Viola lutea, 
populations, and Ian Trueman and Eleanor Cohn studied its ecology with a view to re-creating such 
grasslands. Nick Button surveyed a quarry for Shropshire County Council in a project based on landfill tax 
money. 


The sum total of all this recording was not all that great, however. Large areas were missed out by all the 
targeted surveys, and the Botanical Society data, which was the only thorough survey, was too unlocalised. 
So for the current project all records were made to 1km square or greater accuracy, and entirely within the 
site. With over 10,000 records in total (2,000 of them made for this project) it is impossible to repeat many 
of them in this report, but they are available on our database and on various web sites. The Stiperstones is 
not a simple site on which to perform this sort of analysis, because its shape is too awkward for selecting 
records, and there are too many sites for a database to easily extract them all; these factors can be overcome, 
but it is a useful lesson to know how difficult it is to study a site of this size. 


Changes in the Flora 


Owing to the lack of a previous Flora of the area, it is not possible to carry out a full analysis of changes, but 
there are several species that have been recorded in the past that we did not find during the current survey. 
The climate of this region has been warming since the end of the Little Ice Age in about 1850, and this is 
arguably the cause of the loss of several species, including Diphasiastrum alpinum, Gentianella campestris, 
Huperzia selago and Listera cordata. These are all plants that can be found much further north, but would 
no longer be expected in this area, although sometimes they can still crop up. 


Some synanthropic species appear to have come and gone: Atriplex patula, Agrostemma githago, 
Campanula rapunculoides, Silene vulgaris, Galeopsis speciosa, Geranium pratense, G. pyrenaicum, 
Myrrhis odorata, Petroselinum crispum, Rosa spinosissima, Sorbus aria, Vinca major, Verbascum virgatum, 
Lamium hybridum, Onopordum acanthium, Tragopogon pratensis and Viscum album. Some of these are 


probably still present but have been ignored during the current survey for being too close to gardens. Others 
occurred on spoil heaps as casuals and have not lasted. 


The most interesting group of ‘lost’ species are those which probably disappeared as a consequence of 
habitat loss. Some of these are characteristic of base-rich flushes: Carex dioica, Crepis paludosa, Eleocharis 
quinqueflora, Eriophorum latifolium, Menyanthes trifoliata and Pinguicula vulgaris, and have been lost 
largely as a result of agricultural intensification which started 200 years ago and shows little sign of abating. 


Coeloglossum viride was recorded just once in Pennerley Meadows. It may have been there as a 
consequence of attempts to improve the grassland with calcite, thus increasing the pH. Under conservation 
management the soils have become more acidic, and calcicoles such as this have gone. 


Vaccinium oxycoccos grew in one place below Shepherd’s Rock and, although the area is still good quality 
habitat, it may have disappeared due to some eutrophication (or it may still be there). Genista anglica was 
last seen along the track from The Bog towards Shelve Pool, and may have gone as a result of scrub 
encroachment or erosion of the track edge. Epipactis helleborine is a woodland plant that seems to have 
gone from Snailbeach although it does put in sporadic appearances. 


A few species seem most likely to have been overlooked in the current survey: Arctium nemorosum, Galium 
uliginosum, *Festulolium loliaceum and Salix *multinervis. 


Conservation 


One way to assess the conservation interest of a site is to examine its complement of axiophytes: the plant 
species that are largely restricted to habitats of conservation value. Many of them are found in more than one 
type of habitat, but their presence usually indicates good examples of those habitats. The more axiophytes 
that are present, the better the site: over 100 such species were recorded at the Stiperstones during the 
current survey, placing it well within the range of a SSSI (50 species or more is the recommended level). 


There are some 20 axiophytes in the heathland, which is a good score for an acid vegetation type in 
Shropshire. Most of the typical heathland species are present, as well as some county rarities such as 
Empetrum nigrum and Erica cinerea and E. tetralix. Vaccinium vitis-idaea occurs here in its only site in the 
county. Lycopodium clavatum is rare and not entirely typical of this habitat, being found mainly along track 
sides. There is little evidence for any decline in the quality of the heathland in recent times, although a 
couple of species — Listera cordata and Diphasiastrum alpinum — that were apparently present 200 years ago 
have now gone, presumably as a consequence of climate change. The remaining heathland axiophytes are: 
Anemone nemorosa, Blechnum spicant, Carex binervis, Carex pilulifera, Danthonia decumbens, 
Deschampsia flexuosa, Eriophorum vaginatum, Luzula multiflora, Luzula pilosa, Melampyrum pratense, 
Molinia caerulea, Oreopteris limbosperma, Polygala serpyllifolia, Salix aurita and Vaccinium myrtillus. 


Just four vascular plant species are axiophytes of standing water: Callitriche hamulata, Equisetum 
fluviatile, Juncus bulbosus and Lythrum portula. These are of restricted distribution, which shows how little 
of this habitat there is on the Stiperstones, and reflects its relatively low importance. 


Grassland has a much better representation, with 25 species of importance: Botrychium lunaria, Briza 
media, Carex panicea, C. spicata, Dactylorhiza maculata, Danthonia decumbens, Deschampsia flexuosa, 
Dianthus deltoides, Euphrasia officinalis agg., Genista anglica (if still present), Jasione montana, Lathyrus 
linifolius, Linum catharticum, Luzula multiflora, Molinia caerulea, Ophioglossum vulgatum, Orchis morio, 
Origanum vulgare, Pedicularis sylvatica, Rhinanthus minor, Sanguisorba minor, Succisa pratensis, 
Trisetum flavescens, Viola lutea and V. palustris. It is not quite fair to compare the species composition of 
grassland with that of heathland as if they were exactly equivalent. The grasslands here range from quite 
acid to distinctly calcareous, whereas heathland is always acid, and good heaths are often relatively species 
poor. Nevertheless, grassland is clearly a feature of considerable importance on the Stiperstones; possibly 
more so than is generally appreciated. The Viola lutea meadows and the sites for Euphrasia arctica are of 
particular importance. Several of the grassland axiophytes are very rare, and seem to be declining, which 
shows that, overall, the grassland resource of the site is still deteriorating. 


The ephemeral ‘grassland’ (in fact lichen and bryophyte-dominated) communities of rock outcrops and 
thin soils should be classified separately. The characteristic species include Aira praecox, Deschampsia 
flexuosa, Moenchia erecta, Polypodium interjectum, P. vulgare, Spergularia rubra, Umbilicus rupestris, 
Veronica officinalis and Gymnocarpium dryopteris. This is a rather diverse group of plants that are unlikely 


to be found growing in close proximity to each other. The surprising conclusion is that the rock outcrops are 
not of great conservation importance for vascular plants, presumably because the rock is so hard and so poor 
in plant nutrients. It is beyond the scope of this report to assess their significance for lower plants. 


Woodland is well represented by 31 species of axiophyte, many of which also occur in other habitats. 
Unlike most places in Shropshire, there is little evidence for the open heathland on the Stiperstones having 
ever been densely forested. Melampyrum pratense is the only woodland specialist that occurs frequently on 
the plateau; whereas Hyacinthoides non-scripta — normally so persistent in heathland and grassland — is 
entirely restricted to the woods on the slopes. Other woodland axiophytes are Adoxa moschatellina, Allium 
ursinum, Anemone nemorosa, Carex laevigata, Ceratocapnos claviculata, Crepis paludosa, Daphne 
laureola, Deschampsia flexuosa, Dryopteris affinis, Equisetum sylvaticum, Euphorbia amygdaloides, 
Galium odoratum, Gymnocarpium dryopteris, Hypericum humifusum, H. pulchrum, Lamiastrum 
galeobdolon, Luzula pilosa, L. sylvatica, Melica uniflora, Milium effusum, Molinia caerulea, Oreopteris 
limbosperma, Oxalis acetosella, Polystichum setiferum, Prunus padus, Sanicula europaea, Scutellaria 
minor, Solidago virgaurea, Valeriana dioica and Veronica montana. 


Plants of flushes are exceptionally well represented in the axiophyte list, with 29 species present, despite 
this habitat making up such a small proportion of the land area. They are: Achillea ptarmica, Anagallis 
tenella, Briza media, Carex echinata, C. hostiana, C. laevigata, C. panicea, C. pulicaris, C. viridula, 
Drosera rotundifolia, Eleocharis quinqueflora (if still present), Equisetum fluviatile, E. sylvaticum, 
Eriophorum angustifolium, E. vaginatum, Hypericum elodes, Isolepis setacea, Juncus bulbosus, J. foliosus, 
Molinia caerulea, Montia fontana, Myosotis secunda, Narthecium ossifragum, Pedicularis palustris, 
Potamogeton polygonifolius, Ranunculus omiophyllus, Triglochin palustre, Valeriana dioica, Veronica 
scutellata and Viola palustris. The flushes are the most threatened feature on the Stiperstones, and many of 
them are outside the NNR boundary. 


Finally, and unsurprisingly, arable habitats are shown by the axiophyte list to be of very little importance. 
Just three such species have been recorded, and the records of them are few: Galeopsis speciosa, Lamium 
hybridum and Spergula arvensis. 


Managing a site for nature conservation is often difficult. The Stiperstones is relatively un-threatened by 
development. Afforestation was once a serious danger, but the conifers are now in retreat. Currently about 
half the area of the Stiperstones range is in agricultural production — mostly sheep grazing — and there is a 
continuing trend towards intensification, driven by grants and subsidies to fuel prices rather than any real 
economic value of the industry. On the edges of the range, creeping expansion of houses and gardens 
impinges on the wildlife. 


If direct human influences are excluded, the most obvious change occurring on the Stiperstones is that it is 
gradually drying out. Plants of the flushes are disappearing. The flushes themselves are becoming smaller 
and are drying out in the summer. This could be related to climate change and aerial deposition of nitrogen, 
and it is difficult to do much about either. An increase in scrub and more rapid growth of trees is a likely 
consequence, and would exacerbate the trend by increasing transpiration. The current management regime 
allows a very gradual increase in woodland cover along the streams and around the edges. There are places 
where this should perhaps be resisted, particularly around the most species-rich flushes and where rare 
mosses occur. 


The most effective way to enhance a nature reserve is to increase its area. This brings in new species, allows 
others to expand their range, and generally buffers the site against external influences. There are few 
reserves in Britain that are large enough to allow even a semblance of a natural ecosystem, and the 
Stiperstones is not big enough to sustain all of its features of interest, especially when the surrounding land 
is being continuously drained and improved for agriculture. In recent years there has been discussion of the 
‘Longstones’ concept — the possible linking of the Long Mynd to the Stiperstones. This is an attractive idea, 
but it would be expensive and there is little ecological integrity to the area in question. It would make much 
more sense, with limited resources, to expand the Stiperstones reserve within the range of the Stiperstones 
hills, along its eastern flank, southward to Black Rhadley and, most importantly, northward to Earl’s Hill 
and Poles Coppice. 


Species accounts 


For each species we give the scientific and common name, using the nomenclature and taxonomic order of 
Stace (1997), followed by notes on its abundance within the site, places where it can be found, and the name 
of the recorder/s if identification is difficult, if there are few records, or if it was not recorded during the 
current survey. Other notes on origin, habitat, etc are given occasionally. Species that have not been seen on 
the Stiperstones in the last ten years are indicated by a dagger (+). These are treated as losses in our analysis, 
although of course some of them could return or be found again. 


Lycopodiaceae 


+ Huperzia selago, Fir Clubmoss: recorded only by 
E. Williams in about 1800. 


Lycopodium clavatum, Stag's-horn Clubmoss: a 
few small patches above Gatten Plantation 
(SO369985), two patches by the track at 
Nipstone (SO357970). Previously at Castle 
Ring (W.A. Leighton, 1839), Perkins Beach 
(C.A. Sinker, 1968). 





-- Lycopodium clavatum -- 


+Diphasiastrum alpinum, Alpine Clubmoss: 
recorded only by L. Brown, with J.J. Dillenius 
and S. Brewer, in 1726. 


Equisetaceae 


Equisetum fluviatile, Water Horsetail: recorded in 
Gatten Plantation by A.K. Thorne in 2003, and 
occasional in marshy places on farms around 


the Stiperstones, but generally absent from the 
reserve. 

E. sylvaticum, Wood Horsetail: occasional on the 
open moorland; locally abundant in a wet 
woodland below Gatten Plantation, in a flush 
south of the Plantation, and at Brook Vessons. 


Ophioglossaceae 


Ophioglossum vulgatum, Adder's-tongue: was 
recorded in Pennerley Meadows by W.V. 
Prestwood in 1979 and by I.C. Trueman in 
1994 but was not seen there this year. It was 
also recorded near The Bog (SO361980) by 
P.H. Oswald in 1961. It still occurs in other 
meadows in the vicinity, including at 
Rigmoreoak. 

Botrychium lunaria, Moonwortt: locally frequent in 
fields at Rigmoreoak (SO361986) and in 
Pennerley Meadows. 


Polypodiaceae 


Polypodium vulgare, Polypody: most frequent on 
Stiperstones Quartzite rock outcrops. 

P. interjectum, Intermediate Polypody: rare, on 
rock outcrops such as Nipstone Rock, on old 
walls at Snailbeach and Tankerville, and on 
trees at Brook Vessons. 


Dennstaedtiaceae 


Pteridium aquilinum, Bracken: frequent to 
abundant throughout. 


Thelypteridaceae 


Oreopteris limbosperma, Lemon-scented Fern: 
frequent, but scattered, in the heathland, along 
streams and in woods. 

Phyllitis scolopendrium, Hart's-tongue: rare, in 
woodland at Snailbeach Coppice, and on old 


mine buildings and shafts at Snailbeach and 
Rock Farm. 


Aspleniaceae 


Asplenium adiantum-nigrum, Black Spleenwort: 
very rare, on old mine buildings at Snailbeach. 


A. trichomanes, Maidenhair Spleenwott: rare, on 
old walls at Rock Farm, Snailbeach and 
Blakemoorgate. 


W oodsiaceae 


Athyrium filix-femina, Lady Fern: frequent on 
north-facing slopes and in flushes; occasional 
amongst patches of boulder scree. 


W oodsiaceae 


Gymnocarpium dryopteris, Oak Fern: very rare. 
One small patch below one of the cairns on the 
ridge path (SO367984) and on a rock face 
beside the brook at Upper Vessons (SJ387021). 


Dryopteridaceae 


Polystichum setiferum, Soft Shield-fern: rare, on 
old mine buildings at Snailbeach and in 
woodland at Snailbeach Coppice. 


P. aculeatum, Hard Shield-fern: very rare; just one 
plant, in a mine adit at Upper Vessons 
(SJ388021). 


Dryopteris filix-mas, Common Male Fern: 
frequent in woods, on north-facing slopes, 
along ditches and in patches of scree on the 
moorland. 


D. affinis, Scaly Male Fern: occasional in woods 
and in sheltered places. Three subspecies have 
been recorded on the Stiperstones by Mr A.C. 
Pigott:- 

e 6D. affinis ssp. affinis, Western Scaly Male 
Fern: rare, at Nipstone Rock, Gatten 
Plantation. 


e 6D. affinis ssp. cambrensis, Narrow Scaly 
Male Fern: occasional, at Nipstone Rock, 
Gatten Plantation and Black Rhadley; a 
fine stand occurs at the bottom of 
Tankerville Hollow, 


e D. affinis ssp. borreri, Borrer’s Scaly Male 
Fern, has been recorded at Eastridge 
Wood. 


D. carthusiana, Narrow Buckler-fern: rare, in 
peaty woodland at The Hollies. 
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D. dilatata, Broad Buckler-fern: frequent 
throughout, in woods, along old walls, amongst 
scree and occasionally in the open moorland. 





-- Dryopteris affinis ssp. cambrensis -- 


Blechnaceae 


Blechnum spicant, Hard Fern: occasional in both 
heathland and woodland throughout. 


Pinaceae 


Abies grandis, Giant Fir: planted at Resting Hill 
and Snailbeach. 

A. procera, Noble Fir: planted at Black Rhadley. 

Pseudotsuga menziesii, Douglas Fir: rare, at 
Snailbeach. 

Tsuga heterophylla, Western Hemlock: occasional, 
at Black Rhadley and The Bog. 

Picea sitchensis, Sitka Spruce: occasional, at 
Resting Hill and Snailbeach; formerly at Gatten 
Plantation, which was felled in 1998. 

P. glauca, White Spruce: a single tree at The Bog 
(A.K. Thorne, 2001). 

P. abies, Norway Spruce: occasional in 
plantations; regenerating successfully at 
Nipstone Rock. 

Larix decidua, Larch: frequent, in plantations; 
successfully regenerating. 

L. “marschlinsii (L. decidua x kaempferi), Hybrid 
Larch: at Snailbeach Coppice. 

L. kaempferi, Japanese Larch: occasional, in 
plantations; regenerating freely. 

Pinus sylvestris, Scots Pine: frequent in 
plantations; regenerating freely. 


P. contorta, Lodgepole Pine: a plantation at 
Nipstone Rock was felled in 1999. 


Cupressaceae 


Chamaecyparis lawsoniana, Lawson's Cypress: 
one tree in Crowsnest Dingle, and planted in 
gardens in Pennerley. 


Araucariaceae 


Araucaria araucana, Monkey-puzzle: one 
specimen at Black Rhadley. 


Taxaceae 


Taxus baccata, Yew: occasional in woods such as 
Snailbeach Coppice, Maddox’s Coppice & 
Black Rhadley; also at Blakemoorgate. 


Ranunculaceae 


Anemone nemorosa, Wood Anemone: locally 
abundant in the northern woods - The Hollies, 
Brook Vessons, Snailbeach Coppice and 
Maddox’s Coppice. Also occasionally in the 
heathland. 


Ranunculaceae 


Caltha palustris, Marsh Marigold: rare, at Brook 
Vessons. Previously at The Hollies Farm 
(Hearle &b Smallshire, 1988). 


Clematis vitalba, Traveller's Joy: rare, at 
Snailbeach and Snailbeach Coppice. 

Ranunculus acris, Meadow Buttercup: occasional 
in grassland throughout. 

R. repens, Creeping Buttercup: occasional in 
grassland throughout. 

R. bulbosus, Bulbous Buttercup: occasional in 
grassland throughout. 

R. flammula, Lesser Spearwort: frequent in flushes 
and ponds throughout. 

R. ficaria, Lesser Celandine: occasional in 
grassland. The only subspecies recorded so far 
is R. ficaria ssp. ficaria. 

R. omiophyllus, Round-leaved Crowfoot: 
occasional in ponds and flushes throughout. 


Papaveraceae 


Meconopsis cambrica, Welsh Poppy: rare, along 
the track by the car park (SO370979). 

Chelidonium majus, Greater Celandine: a garden 
escape, established at Snailbeach and at 
Pennerley. 


Fumariaceae 


Ceratocapnos claviculata, Climbing Corydalis: 
locally frequent in woods, heathland and along 
tracks throughout. 








-- Ceratocapnos claviculata-- 


Ulmaceae 


Ulmus procera, English Elm: in hedges at 
Pennerley. 


Urticaceae 


Urtica dioica, Stinging Nettle: occasional 
throughout. 


Fagaceae 
Fagus sylvatica, Beech: rare, but scattered 
throughout. 


Quercus petraea, Sessile Oak: frequent in woods 
and throughout. 

Q. “rosacea (Q. petraea x robur), Hybrid Oak: 
rare, at Brook Coppice and in the heathland at 
$J373019. 


Q. robur, Pedunculate Oak: occasional throughout. 


Betulaceae 


Betula pendula, Silver Birch: occasional to 
abundant throughout. 

B. pubescens, Downy Birch: frequent to abundant 
throughout. 

Alnus glutinosa, Alder: occasional in woods, 
including The Hollies, Brook Vessons, etc. 

Carpinus betulus, Hornbeam: in hedges in the 
Gatten area, at SO377992. 


Corylus avellana, Hazel: occasional throughout. 


Chenopodiaceae 


Chenopodium album, Fat-hen: occasional on 
disturbed soil; one plant, incongruously, in 
heathland near Shepherd’s Rock. 


Atriplex prostrata, Spear-leaved Orache: rare, 
along a track near Pennerley. 


tA. patula, Common Orache: formerly recorded in 
several places around the Stiperstones, but not 
seen this year. 


Portulacaceae 


Montia fontana, Blinks: occasional in wet 
grassland and flushes. Plants in a flush below 
Shepherd’s Rock (SO3799) are ssp. fontana. 


Caryophyllaceae 


Arenaria serpyllifolia, Thyme-leaved Sandwort: 
rare, in dry grassland at SO3698. 


Moehringia trinervia, Three-nerved Sandwortt: 
occasional, in woods and heathland throughout. 


Stellaria media, Common Chickweed: occasional 
in grassland, disturbed ground and along tracks 
throughout. 


S. holostea, Greater Stitchwort: occasional in 
woodland, heathland and hedges throughout. 

S. graminea, Lesser Stitchwort: occasional in 
grassland and heathland throughout. 

S. uliginosa, Bog Stitchwort: frequent in flushes 
and streams. 

Cerastium fontanum, Common Mouse-ear: 
occasional in grassland, disturbed ground and 
along tracks throughout. 

C. glomeratum, Sticky Mouse-ear: occasional in 
fields and along tracks. 

C. semidecandrum, Little Mouse-ear: rare, in 
grassland at The Hollies. 
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Moenchia erecta, Upright Chickweed: in short 
grassland on the banks along the road to 
Squilver; not recorded within the NNR. 


Sagina procumbens, Procumbent Pearlwort: 
occasional, scattered throughout. 


Spergula arvensis, Corn Spurrey: rare, in a field in 
Pennerley, SO3598. 


Spergularia rubra, Sand Spurrey: recorded by 
A.K. Thorne in 2002 at SJ3701. 


Lychnis flos-cuculi, Ragged Robin: rare, in flushes 
and along streams. More common in farmland 
below the NNR. 


tAgrostemma githago, Corncockle: rare; sown in a 
seed mix on an old spoil heap at Snailbeach in 
1996, but not persisting. 


+ Silene vulgaris, Bladder Campion: recorded in 
1999 at The Bog (SO356978) by R.H. and P.G. 
Green. 


S. dioica, Red Campion: rare, at Black Rhadley 
and Maddox’s Coppice. 


Saponaria officinalis, Soapwort: on a roadside 
verge at Snailbeach (SJ375021, R. Knowles, 
1999). First recorded there by N.M. Mackenzie 
in 1941. 


Dianthus deltoides, Maiden Pink: just one plant on 
a bank beside a lane at Pennerley. 


Polygonaceae 


Persicaria maculosa, Redshank: occasional in 
farmland. 

P. hydropiper, Water-pepper: rare, in a pond at 
$J3701. 

Polygonum arenastrum, Equal-leaved Knotgrass: 
occasional along farm tracks. 

P. aviculare, Knotgrass: occasional in disturbed 
areas throughout. 

Fallopia japonica, Japanese Knotweed: rare, 
around the old mine buildings at Snailbeach, in 
Crowsnest Dingle and at Rock Farm. 

Rheum *hybridum (R. palmatum x rhaponticum), 
Rhubarb: rare, in the quarry on Black Rhadley 
and at Blakemoorgate. 

Rumex acetosella, Sheep's Sorrel: frequent 
throughout. 


R. acetosa, Common Sorrel: frequent throughout. 


R. conglomeratus, Clustered Dock: rare, by the 
Habberley Brook at Upper Vessons. 

R. sanguineus, Wood Dock: in the woods towards 
the northern end — The Hollies & Maddox’s 
Coppice. 


R. obtusifolius, Broad-leaved Dock: rare, in 
disturbed areas. 


Clusiaceae 


Hypericum maculatum, Imperforate St. John's- 
wort: rare, in Tankerville Hollow. 


H. *desetangsii (H. maculatum x perforatum), Des 
Etangs’s St. John’s-wort: rare, at Snailbeach. 


H. tetrapterum, Square-stalked St. John's-wort: 
rare, in Gatten Plantation. 


H. humifusum, Trailing St. John's-wort: rare, in 
Brook Coppice; also collected by E.B. Benson 
in 1902 on ‘the southern slope of the 
Stiperstones.’ 

H. pulchrum, Slender St. John's-wort: occasional, 
along the track below Gatten Plantation, Brook 
Vessons, in Tankerville Hollow and in 
woodland on Resting Hill and Snailbeach 
Coppice. 


H. elodes, Marsh St. John's-wort: rare, along one 
stream below Shepherd’s Rock, SO376997. 


Tiliaceae 


Tilia cordata, Small-leaved Lime: rare, planted in 
Pennerley. 


Droseraceae 


Drosera rotundifolia, Round-leaved Sundew: 
occasional in flushes on the eastern slopes 
below Cranberry Rock and Shepherd’s Rock. 


Violaceae 


Viola odorata, Sweet Violet: rare, at Snailbeach. 

V. riviniana, Common Dog-violet: occasional 
throughout. 

V. palustris, Marsh Violet: frequent in flushes and 
wet woodland on the eastern slopes. 

V. lutea, Yellow Mountain Pansy: frequent in 
fields at Rigmoreoak, at Blakemoorflat and in 
fields at Pennerley. In 2005 there were a few 


plants at The Knolls (SO366970, A.K. Thome). 


Formerly present in the NNR Pennerley 
Meadows but not seen there this year. A few 
decades ago this species was abundant in fields 
around the Stiperstones, but most sites were 
destroyed by agricultural intensification. 





5) 


-- Viola lutea -- 


Salicaceae 


Populus tremula, Aspen: in fields about Pennerley. 


P. nigra ssp. betulifolia, Black Poplar: five trees 
were planted by the stream in Crowsnest 
Dingle in 1981, according to records collected 
by E. Milne-Redhead, and they are still present. 


Salix pentandra, Bay Willow: rare, only on the 
roadside at The Knolls, SO0362968. Formerly at 
The Bog (J.A. Warren, 1977) and at Cold Hill 
(R.D. Benson, 1893). 


S. viminalis, Osier: rare, in a roadside hedge at The 
Knolls. 


S. *sericans (S. caprea x viminalis), Broad-leaved 
Osier: rare; one tree by the path below Gatten 
Plantation. 


S. caprea, Goat Willow: occasional throughout. 


S. *reichardtii (S. caprea x cinerea), Grey Goat- 
willow: occasional at Gatten Plantation, The 
Knolls, Tankerville Hollow, Snailbeach and 
Snailbeach Coppice. 


S. cinerea, Grey Willow: occasional to frequent 
throughout. All plants are S. cinerea ssp. 
oleifolia. 


TS. *multinervis (S. cinerea x aurita), Grey Eared- 
willow. Recorded by Perring at The Bog in 
1975 and by Sinker at Pennerley in 1984. There 
are still shrubs on the roadside to Kinnerton 
(SO373963) but none seen in the immediate 
vicinity of the reserve. 


S. aurita, Eared Willow: occasional, at Gatten 
Plantation, The Knolls, Brook Vessons and The 
Hollies Farm. 


Brassicaceae 


Sisymbrium officinale, Hedge Mustard: rare, in 
hedges at Pennerley. 

Alliaria petiolata, Garlic Mustard: occasional, at 
Pennerley, The Hollies, Snailbeach, Black 
Rhadley. 


Arabidopsis thaliana, Thale Cress: rare, on 
roadsides in Pennerley. 

Hesperis matronalis, Dame's Violet: rare, a garden 
escape at Snailbeach, Pennerley, Tankerville. 

Rorippa nasturtium-aquaticum, Water-cress: rare, 
at The Hollies. 

Cardamine pratensis, Cuckoo-flower: occasional 
throughout. 

C. flexuosa, Wavy Bitter-cress: occasional 
throughout. 

C. hirsuta, Hairy Bitter-cress: occasional 
throughout. 

Lunaria annua, Honesty: rare, along a track at the 
bottom of Snailbeach Coppice. 

[Arabis glabra, Tower Mustard: recorded at 
Snailbeach by D. Daniels in 1976; possibly in 
error. | 

Erophila verna, Common Whitlowgrass: 
occasional in short grassland at Cranberry Rock 
and Snailbeach. 


Capsella bursa-pastoris, Shepherd's-purse: 
occasional in waste ground and along tracks 
throughout. 


Sinapis arvensis, Charlock: rare, on disturbed 
ground in a forestry track at Snailbeach 
Coppice. 


Resedaceae 

Reseda luteola, Weld: rare, around the old mines 
at Snailbeach. 

Empetraceae 

Empetrum nigrum, Crowberry: frequent along the 
higher ground from Heath Mynd to Crowsnest. 


Ericaceae 


Calluna vulgaris, Heather: abundant throughout. 

Erica tetralix, Cross-leaved Heath: occasional in 
flushes on the eastern slopes. 

E. cinerea, Bell Heather: locally abundant on the 
south-facing slopes of the western valleys. 
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+ Vaccinium oxycoccos, Cranberry: recorded by 
C. Walker in 1986 in a flush below Shepherd’s 
Rock, SO376997. 


V. vitis-idaea, Cowberry: abundant in heathland on 
the higher slopes along the ridge from Black 
Rhadley to Lord’s Hill. 


V. *intermedium (V. vitis-idaea x myrtillus), 
Hybrid Bilberry: a few patches along the main 
ridge from Nipstone Rock to Blakemoorgate. 


V. myrtillus, Bilberry: frequent in heathland and 
heathy clearings in woods; also occasional on 
grassy roadsides. 


Monotropaceae 


Monotropa hypopitys, Yellow Bird's-nest: many 
plants in a patch of willow scrub on old mine 
ruins below Pennerley, SO352988. They were 
found here by A.K. Thorne in 2007 and they 
may not last long, as most populations in 
Shropshire seem to be rather transient. 


Primulaceae 


Primula vulgaris, Primrose: rare, in the quarry on 
Black Rhadley and in Crowsnest Dingle. 


P. *polyantha, False Oxlip (P. veris x vulgaris): 
recorded by S. Kingsbury on Black Rhadley in 
1996. 


P. veris, Cowslip: in Pennerley Meadows and at 
Snailbeach. 


Lysimachia nemorum, Yellow Pimpernel: 
occasional, in Brook Coppice, Gatten 
Plantation, Brook Vessons. 

L. punctata, Dotted Loosestrife: rare, a garden 
escape at Snailbeach and Tankerville Hollow. 

Anagallis tenella, Bog Pimpernel: occasional in 
flushes on the east side of the range. 


Grossulariaceae 


Ribes rubrum, Red Currant: rare, in Snailbeach 
Coppice. 
R. sanguineum, Flowering Currant: rare, a garden 


escape at Snailbeach and in hedges at Lord’s 
Hill Farm. 


R. uva-crispa, Gooseberry: rare, at Snailbeach and 
Pennerley. 


Crassulaceae 


Umbilicus rupestris, Navelwott: occasional, on 
rock outcrops at Resting Hill, Rock Farm and 
other western parts of the hill. Plants on the 


south slopes of Snailbeach Coppice were host 
to the hoverfly Cheilosia semifasciata. 


Sedum rupestre, Reflexed Stonecrop: locally 
abundant on walls at Tankerville and 
Snailbeach. 


S. acre, Biting Stonecrop: a fine clump on the wall 
of The Bog Visitor Centre. 


S. anglicum, English Stonecrop: on the old mine 
buildings at The Bog and Snailbeach. 


Saxifragaceae 


Saxifraga “urbium (S. spathularis x umbrosa), 
Londonpride: rare, as a garden escape at 
Snailbeach. 


Chrysosplenium oppositifolium, Opposite-leaved 
Golden-saxifrage: occasional, in flushes and 
woodland at Upper Vessons, Tankerville 
Hollow, Snailbeach Coppice and The Hollies. 


Rosaceae 


Spiraea *pseudosalicifolia (S. douglasii x 
salicifolia), Confused Bridewort: naturalised 
along lanes in Pennerley. 


Filipendula ulmaria, Meadowsweet: rare, at Black 
Rhadley and Brook Vessons. 

tRubus saxatilis, Stone Bramble: recorded by A. 
Aikin in 1805. 

R. idaeus, Raspberry: rare, but scattered 
throughout. 

R. fruticosus agg., Bramble: occasional 
throughout. 


Potentilla anserina, Silverweed: recorded by S. 
Kingsbury at Black Rhadley in 1996. 


P. erecta, Tormentil: frequent throughout. 


P. anglica, Trailing Tormentil: rare, at The 
Hollies. 


P. sterilis, Barren Strawberry: rare, at Black 
Rhadley, Snailbeach, The Hollies & Brook 
Coppice. 

Fragaria vesca, Wild Strawberry: rare, on 
roadsides at Rigmoreoak and Snailbeach 
Coppice. 

Geum urbanum, Wood Avens: occasional in the 
northern woods — The Hollies, Resting Hill, 
Snailbeach. 


Sanguisorba minor, Salad Burnet: rare, at 
Snailbeach. 


Aphanes arvensis, Parsley-piert: occasional in 
grassland throughout. 
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A. australis, Slender Parsley-piert: in short 
grassland at Tankerville Hollow. 


Rosa arvensis, Field Rose: occasional in woodland 
and hedges. 


+R. spinosissima, Burnet Rose: recorded by E. 
Williams by the side of the road between 
Snailbeach and Pennerley in about 1800. 


R. canina, Dog Rose: occasional in hedges and 
scrub throughout. 


R. *rothschildii (R. canina x sherardii): rare, on a 
roadside verge at Tankerville (A.K. Thorne, 
det. A.L. Primavesi, 1997). 


R. caesia ssp. glauca, Glaucous Dog-rose: at The 
Bog (F.H. Perring, 1975) & The Knolls (A.K. 
Thorne, 2002). 


R. caesia x sherardii: near Gatten Plantation (A.K. 
Thome, 2002). 


R. sherardii, Sherard's Downy-rose: at The Bog 
(F.H. Perring, 1975). 


R. *perthensis (R. mollis x sherardii): at The Bog 
(A.K. Thorne, 1997). 


Prunus spinosa, Blackthorn: occasional 
throughout. 


P. domestica, Wild Plum: at Blakemoorgate and 
Crowsnest Dingle. 


P. avium, Wild Cherry: occasional, in a hedge at 
The Knolls, at Resting Hill, in Crowsnest 
Dingle and at Blakemoorgate. 


P. padus, Bird Cherry: abundant at Brook Vessons 
and in a hedge at The Knolls. 


Malus sylvestris, Crab Apple: occasional 
throughout; colonising heathland at Black 
Rhadley. 

M. domestica, Apple: rare, at Oak Hill, Snailbeach 
Coppice and Black Rhadley. 

Sorbus aucuparia, Rowan: frequent throughout. 

+S. aria, Whitebeam: recorded anonymously at 
The Bog in 1993. 

Cotoneaster integrifolius, Small-leaved 
Cotoneaster: rare, at Perkins Beach and 
Nipstone Rock car park. 

C. horizontalis agg., Wall Cotoneaster: rare, in the 
quarry at Black Rhadley and at Nipstone Rock 
car park. 

Crataegus monogyna, Hawthorn: frequent 
throughout. 


Fabaceae 


Onobrychis viciifolia, Sainfoin: introduced with a 
seed mix on a spoil heap at Snailbeach in 2002 
(R.A. Dawes), but not persisting. 


Lotus corniculatus, Common Bird's-foot-trefoil: 
occasional in grassland throughout. 


L. pedunculatus, Large Bird's-foot-trefoil: 
occasional in flushes and streams throughout. 


Vicia cracca, Tufted Vetch: rare, in Pennerley 
Meadows. 


V. hirsuta, Hairy Tare: rare, on spoil heaps at 
Snailbeach. 


V. sepium, Bush Vetch: rare, on ruins at 
Snailbeach, in Snailbeach Coppice and at Rock 
Farm. 


V. sativa, Common Vetch: rare, at Pennerley, 
Snailbeach and The Bog. 


Lathyrus linifolius, Bitter-vetch: occasional in 
grassland and heathland. 


L. pratensis, Meadow Vetchling: occasional in 
grassland at Pennerley Meadows and 
Snailbeach. 


Medicago lupulina, Black Medick: rare, on spoil at 
Snailbeach. 


Trifolium repens, White Clover: frequent in 
grassland, on roadsides, etc. 


T. dubium, Lesser Trefoil: occasional in grassland 
and along tracks. 


T. pratense, Red Clover: occasional throughout. 
The var. sativum occurs in grassland around the 
Natural England offices at Rigmoreoak. 


Laburnum anagyroides, Laburnum: occasional in 
hedgerows and by the ruins of cottages. No 
evidence of regeneration. 


L. alpinum, Scottish Laburnum: rare; one tree at 
Blakemoorflat (SJ374007) and one above 
Rigmoreoak (SO362992). 

Cytisus scoparius, Broom: occasional throughout. 

tGenista anglica, Petty Whin: first recorded by F. 
Dickinson in 1841 at the ‘base of Stiperstones 
Hill.’ This could have been at The Bog, where 
it was later recorded by W. Phillips in 1894 and 
J.A. Warren in 1977. It was last seen there in 
1995 (Whild & Lockton). Phillips also recorded 
it at Ritton Castle. 


Ulex europaeus, Gorse: frequent throughout. 


U. gallii, Western Gorse: frequent throughout, 
especially on the south facing slopes of the 
western valleys. 


Lythraceae 


Lythrum portula, Water Purslane: rare, in pools at 
Brook Vessons and on the hill at SJ3701. 


Thymelaeaceae 


Daphne laureola, Spurge-laurel: rare, at 
Snailbeach and Snailbeach Coppice. 


Onagraceae 


Epilobium hirsutum, Great Willowherb: rare, on 
disturbed soil at Gatten Plantation and Rock 
Farm. 

E. montanum, Broad-leaved Willowherb: 
occasional in hedges and woods at Pennerley, 
Brook Coppice, The Hollies, Snailbeach 
Coppice and Rock Farm. 

E. tetragonum, Square-stalked Willowherb: 
occasional, in flushes throughout. 


E. obscurum, Short-fruited Willowherb: 
occasional, in flushes throughout. 


E. ciliatum, American Willowherb: occasional, in 
disturbed areas such as car parks and track 
sides. 


E. palustre, Marsh Willowherb: occasional in 
flushes and streams, mainly on the east side. 


Chamerion angustifolium, Rosebay Willowherb: 
occasional, scattered throughout. Abundant on 
fire sites at Gatten Plantation following conifer 
felling. 





-- Circaea “intermedia -- 


Circaea lutetiana, Enchanter's-nightshade: in the 
woods at the north end — Brook Vessons, The 
Hollies, Maddox’s Coppice. 


C. *intermedia (C. lutetiana x alpina), Upland 


Enchanter's-nightshade: rare, at the headwaters 
of the Habberley Brook on the eastern side 


(SJ385021), and also by a stream in Maddox’s 
Coppice on the west side (SJ381030). 


Cornaceae 
Cornus sanguinea, Dogwood: in hedges at 
Pennerley and Snailbeach. 


t+ Viscum album, Mistletoe: was recorded 
(anonymously) in Perkin’s Beach, 
S$036569970, in 1992. 


Aquifoliaceae 


Ilex aquifolium, Holly: occasional in hedges 
throughout; some sizeable trees, notably at The 
Hollies. 


Buxaceae 


Buxus sempervirens, Box: rare; three bushes above 
Perkin’s Beach and one in Crowsnest Dingle. 


Euphorbiaceae 


Mercurialis perennis, Dog's Mercury: locally 
abundant in woodland at Snailbeach, Brook 
Coppice and The Hollies. 


Euphorbia amygdaloides, Wood Spurge: locally 
frequent in Snailbeach Coppice. 


Linaceae 


Linum catharticum, Fairy Flax: occasional in 
grassland at Pennerley Meadows, Snailbeach, 
The Knolls Car Park, and The Bog. 


Polygalaceae 
Polygala vulgaris, Common Milkwott: rare, at 
Brook Vessons. 


P. serpyllifolia, Heath Milkwort: frequent 
throughout. 


Hippocastanaceae 


Aesculus hippocastanum, Horse-chestnut: rare, at 
Snailbeach Coppice, Black Rhadley, 
Blakemoorflat and Perkins Beach. 


A. carnea, Red Horse-chestnut: one tree by the 
Habberley Brook, SJ382021. 
Aceraceae 


Acer campestre, Field Maple: occasional in hedges 
and woods throughout. 
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A. pseudoplatanus, Sycamore: occasional in 
hedges, woods throughout. 


Oxalidaceae 


Oxalis acetosella, Wood-sorrel: occasional in 
woods, heathland and damp grassland. 


Geraniaceae 


+Geranium pratense, Meadow Crane's-bill: 
recorded at Snailbeach Mine by G.E. Johnson 
in 1909. 


+G. pyrenaicum, Hedgerow Crane's-bill: recorded 
at The Bog by an anonymous surveyor in 1993. 

G. pusillum, Small-flowered Crane's-bill: rare, in a 
field east of The Bog. 

G. molle, Dove's-foot Crane's-bill: occasional in 
grassland. 

G. lucidum, Shining Crane's-bill: in hedgerows 
around Snailbeach and Pennerley. 


G. robertianum, Herb-robert: occasional in woods 
and hedgerows. 


Araliaceae 


Hedera helix, Ivy: occasional in woods and 
hedgerows. All plants on the reserve seem to be 
H. helix ssp. helix. 


Apiaceae 


Hydrocotyle vulgaris, Marsh Pennywott: rare, in 
wet grassland on the eastern slopes, at Gatten 
Plantation, Brook Vessons and The Hollies 
Farm. 

Sanicula europaea, Sanicle: rare, in Snailbeach 
Coppice. 

Chaerophyllum temulum, Rough Chervil: 
occasional in hedges. 

Anthriscus sylvestris, Cow Parsley: occasional on 
roadsides and meadows around the reserve. 

+Myrrhis odorata, Sweet Cicely: recorded by R.D. 
Benson near Vessons Farm in 1895. 

Conopodium majus, Pignut: frequent in grassland 
and woodland throughout. 

Aegopodium podagraria, Ground-elder: occasional 
on roadsides. 

Apium nodiflorum, Fool's Water-cress: rare, at The 
Hollies. 

+Petroselinum crispum, Garden Parsley: recorded 
at Snailbeach by R.D. Benson in the 19% 
century. 


Angelica sylvestris, Wild Angelica: occasional, 
scattered throughout. 


Heracleum sphondylium, Hogweed: occasional, 
scattered throughout. 

Torilis japonica, Upright Hedge-parsley: rare, at 
The Hollies. 

Daucus carota, Wild Carrot: rare, at Snailbeach. 


Gentianaceae 


Centaurium erythraea, Common Centaury: rare, at 
Snailbeach. 


+Gentianella campestris, Field Gentian: last 
recorded by C. Walker and P. Parker at The 
Napp and Pennerley Meadows in 1985 & 1986. 


Apocynaceae 


+ Vinca major, Greater Periwinkle: at Perkins 
Beach in 1977 (D. Daniels) — possibly in a 
garden. 


Convolvulaceae 


Calystegia sepium, Hedge Bindweed: rare, in 
hedges at Snailbeach Coppice. 


Menyanthaceae 


tMenyanthes trifoliata, Bogbean: formerly at 
Marehay Marsh, SO376979 (I.C. Trueman & 
W.V. Prestwood, 1983). 


Boraginaceae 


Symphytum officinale, Common Comfrey: rare, a 
garden escape at Tankerville and Pennerley. 


S. *uplandicum (S. asperum x officinale), Russian 
Comfrey: rare, a garden escape at Tankerville 
and Pennerley. 


Pentaglottis sempervirens, Green Alkanet: rare, at 
The Knolls, Black Rhadley and above 
Tankerville. 

Myosotis scorpioides, Water Forget-me-not: rare, 
at Blakemoorgate and The Hollies. 

M. secunda, Creeping Forget-me-not: occasional 
in streams and flushes. 

M. laxa, Tufted Forget-me-not: rare, in streams 
and flushes. 

M. sylvatica, Wood Forget-me-not: rare, at 
Snailbeach, Snailbeach Coppice and Pennerley, 
probably as a garden escape. 

M. arvensis, Field Forget-me-not: only at 
Snailbeach this year, on waste ground and spoil 
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heaps; previously recorded at The Bog (Anon., 
1993). 


Lamiaceae 


Stachys officinalis, Betony: occasional at Brook 
Coppice and along roadsides in the Tankerville 
area, but seemingly absent from core areas. 


S. sylvatica, Hedge Woundwort: occasional in 
woods and hedges. 


Lamiastrum galeobdolon, Yellow Archangel: in all 
the woods at the northern end: Snailbeach 
Coppice, Brook Vessons, Resting Hill, 
Maddox’s Coppice. All plants are ssp. 
montanum. 


Lamium album, White Dead-nettle: rare, along 
track sides at Snailbeach Coppice. 


L. maculatum, Spotted Dead-nettle: near Rock 
Farm (S. Kingsbury, 1996). 

L. purpureum, Red Dead-nettle: at Black Rhadley 
(S. Kingsbury, 1996). 

TL. hybridum, Cut-leaved Dead-nettle: recorded by 
D. Daniels at Snailbeach in 1981. 


+Galeopsis speciosa, Large-flowered Hemp-nettle: 
formerly on mine spoil at Snailbeach (G.E. 
Johnson, 1910 & S.R. Jones, 1969). 


G. tetrahit, Common Hemp-nettle: occasional, at 
Resting Hill, Snailbeach Coppice and 
Maddox’s Coppice. 


Scutellaria minor, Lesser Skullcap: rare, at Brook 
Vessons. 


Teucrium scorodonia, Wood Sage: widespread 
throughout, on rock outcrops, in woodland and 
along track sides. 


Ajuga reptans, Bugle: occasional, in grassland and 
woodland. 


Glechoma hederacea, Ground-ivy: occasional in 
woodland and on scree. 


Prunella vulgaris, Selfheal: occasional throughout. 

Origanum vulgare, Wild Marjoram: rare, at 
Snailbeach and Snailbeach Coppice. 

Thymus polytrichus, Wild Thyme: rare, in Mytton 
Dingle. 

Mentha aquatica, Water Mint: occasional in 
flushes and streams, including at Tankerville 
Hollow, Brook Vessons, The Hollies, and along 
the stream above The Hollies Farm. 


Callitrichaceae 
Callitriche stagnalis, Common Water-starwortt: 
occasional in pools and along paths in woods. 


C. hamulata, Intermediate Water-Starwort: rare, in 
a flush in fields at SO365977. 


Plantaginaceae 
Plantago major, Greater Plantain: occasional on 
tracksides and on disturbed ground. 


P. lanceolata, Ribwort Plantain: frequent in areas 
of grassland and grassy roadsides. 


Buddlejaceae 


Buddleja davidii, Butterfly-bush: rare, at 
Snailbeach and in villages. 


Oleaceae 
Fraxinus excelsior, Ash: frequent in the lower 
woods; rare but scattered on the heathland. 


Syringa vulgaris, Lilac: rare, in Pennerley and 
Snailbeach Coppice. 


Ligustrum vulgare, Wild Privet: rare, at Snailbeach 
Coppice. 
Scrophulariaceae 


+Verbascum virgatum, Twiggy Mullein: recorded 
at Snailbeach by S.R. Turner in the 1960s. 





-- Pedicularis palustris -- 


Scrophularia nodosa, Common Figwort: in the 
woods at the northern end: Snailbeach Coppice, 
Maddox’s Coppice, Brook Vessons. 


Mimulus *robertsii (M. guttatus x luteus), Hybrid 
Monkeyflower: in the baptismal pool at 
Lordshill dug for the film of Gone to Earth. 

Digitalis purpurea, Foxglove: frequent throughout. 

Veronica serpyllifolia, Thyme-leaved Speedwell: 
occasional throughout. 

V. officinalis, Heath Speedwell: occasional, in dry 
grassy places throughout. A pink-flowered 
form occurs in fields at Rigmoreoak. 

V. chamaedrys, Germander Speedwell: frequent in 
grassland. 


V. montana, Wood Speedwell: occasional, in the 
woods at the northern end: Brook Vessons, 
Snailbeach Coppice, Maddox’s Coppice. 


V. scutellata, Marsh Speedwell: rare, in a flush 
below Cranberry Rock. 

V. beccabunga, Brooklime: rare, at The Hollies, 
Brook Vessons and Maddox’s Coppice. 

V. arvensis, Wall Speedwell: occasional in dry 
grassland throughout. 

V. polita, Grey Field-speedwell: rare, on disturbed 
ground at The Hollies. 

V. persica, Common Field-speedwell: rare, on 
disturbed ground at The Hollies. 

V. hederifolia, Ivy-leaved Speedwell: rare, in 
Snailbeach Coppice. 





- - Euphrasia arctica ssp. arctica- - 


Melampyrum pratense, Common Cow-wheat: 
frequent in heathland and acid woodland. 


Euphrasia officinalis agg., Eyebright: locally 
abundant at The Bog, Pennerley Meadows and 
Snailbeach; a few plants in resown grassland in 
Natural England’s car park at Rigmoreoak. The 
plants at Pennerley Meadows have been 
identified as Euphrasia arctica ssp. arctica 
(A.J. Silverside, 1997). 


Rhinanthus minor, Yellow-rattle: frequent in 
Pennerley Meadows, and in other meadows on 
the west side of the NNR. 


Pedicularis palustris, Marsh Lousewott: rare, 
alongside the stream below Shepherd’s Rock 
(SO376997). 


P. sylvatica, Lousewort: occasional, in wet flushes 
on the east side. 


Lathraea squamaria, Toothwott: rare, at The 
Hollies. 


Lentibulariaceae 


+ Pinguicula vulgaris, Common Butterwort: 
formerly in a flush below Cranberry Rock 
(SO367978) in 1965 (C.A. Sinker). 


Campanulaceae 


+Campanula rapunculoides, Creeping Bellflower: 
recorded by E.M. Rutter at Snailbeach in 1954. 


C. rotundifolia, Harebell: occasional on dry grassy 
banks throughout. 


Jasione montana, Sheep's-bit: rare in acid 
grassland at Resting Hill, Snailbeach Coppice 
and Lord’s Hill. 

[Lobelia dortmanna, Water Lobelia: recorded in 
1922 by G.M. Furley in ‘small pools on the 
Stiperstones range’ (Record of Bare Facts for 
1922), probably in error. ] 


Rubiaceae 


Galium odoratum, Sweet Woodruff: occasional in 
woods towards the north end, at Snailbeach, 
Snailbeach Coppice and Brook Vessons. 


TG. uliginosum, Fen Bedstraw: recorded in the 
flush below Shepherd’s Rock by an ADAS 
training group in 1988 but not otherwise known 
on the range. 

G. palustre, Common Marsh-bedstraw: frequent in 
streams, marshy grassland and flushes. 


G. verum, Lady's Bedstraw: rare, in dry grassland. 
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G. saxatile, Heath Bedstraw: frequent in heathland, 
woodland and dry grassland throughout. 


G. aparine, Cleavers: occasional, on rock scree, in 
woodlands and on disturbed soils. 


Caprifoliaceae 


Sambucus nigra, Elder: occasional throughout. 


Viburnum opulus, Guelder-rose: rare, in scrub at 
Snailbeach and in woodland at Brook Vessons. 


Lonicera periclymenum, Honeysuckle: occasional 
in hedges, woodland and scrub. 


L. nitida, Wilson’s Honeysuckle: planted in a 
hedge at Lordshill Farm, $J3701. 


Adoxaceae 


Adoxa moschatellina, Moschatel: rare, around the 
old mine buildings at Snailbeach. 


Valerianaceae 


Valerianella locusta, Common Cornsalad: rare, on 
disturbed soil at Snailbeach. 


Valeriana officinalis, Common Valerian: 
occasional, in woodland at Snailbeach Coppice, 
Brook Vessons and The Hollies. 


V. dioica, Marsh Valerian: occasional, in wet 
woods such as Brook Vessons and in flushes on 
the eastern slopes. 


Dipsacaceae 


Succisa pratensis, Devil's-bit Scabious: frequent in 
grassland and woodland. 


Asteraceae 


Arctium minus, Lesser Burdock: occasional on 
disturbed ground, such as around the mine 
buildings at Snailbeach and on roadsides. 


tA. nemorosum, Wood Burdock: a plant was found 
by R.D. Benson by a ruined cottage at the 
entrance to Vessons Coppice (ca. SJ3801) in 
1894 (conf. W.R. Linton). 


Cirsium vulgare, Spear Thistle: occasional in 
grassland, woodland and on disturbed ground. 

C. palustre, Marsh Thistle: frequent in wet 
woodland and grassland and in flushes on the 
heath. 

C. arvense, Creeping Thistle: frequent in 
agricultural grassland. 


tOnopordum acanthium, Cotton Thistle: was 
recorded on waste ground on a roadside at 
Pennerley (SO353987) in 1976 by J.A. Warren. 


Centaurea montana, Perennial Cornflower: rare, at 
Snailbeach. 


C. nigra, Common Knapweed: occasional in 
grassland and on roadsides, 


Lapsana communis, Nipplewort: occasional on 
roadsides and track sides. 


Hypochaeris radicata, Cat's-ear: frequent in 
grassland and on rock outcrops. 


Leontodon autumnalis, Autumnal Hawkbit: 
occasional in short grassland and on rock 
outcrops. 


L. hispidus, Rough Hawkbit: rare, in grassland at 
Pennerley and Snailbeach. 

+ Tragopogon pratensis, Goat's-beard: at 
Snailbeach in 1910 (G.E. Johnson). 

Sonchus arvensis, Perennial Sow-thistle: rare, on 
disturbed soil in Gatten Plantation after 
clearance. 


S. oleraceus, Smooth Sow-thistle: rare, around the 
old mine buildings at Snailbeach. 


S. asper, Prickly Sow-thistle: occasional along 
road sides and paths. 


Mycelis muralis, Wall Lettuce: locally frequent at 
Snailbeach, Snailbeach Coppice and Maddox’s 
Coppice. 

Taraxacum officinale agg., Dandelion: occasional 
throughout, but largely absent from the 
heathland except along paths. 


+Crepis paludosa, Marsh Hawk's-beard: formerly 
near Lordshill Chapel and in Brook Vessons 
(Sinker, 1970; C. Walker, 1986) 


C. capillaris, Smooth Hawk's-beard: rare, only 
recorded in grassland near Lordshill. 


Pilosella officinarum, Mouse-ear-hawkweed: 
locally frequent on rock outcrops and in short 
grassland and heathland. 


Hieracium spp., Hawkweeds: locally frequent on 
mine spoil, old walls and waste places, rare 
elsewhere. The following taxa have been 
recorded recently: H. sabaudum, H. salticola, 
H. vagum, H. acuminatum & H. cinderella. 

Gnaphalium uliginosum, Marsh Cudweed: 
occasional along muddy tracks in farmland, and 
by pools. 

Solidago virgaurea, Goldenrod: rare, in Snailbeach 
Coppice. 
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Bellis perennis, Daisy: occasional in grassland, 
woodland and by paths. 

Tanacetum parthenium, Feverfew: rare, as a 
garden escape near the villages. 

T. vulgare, Tansy: rare, around the old mine 
buildings at Snailbeach. 

Achillea ptarmica, Sneezewott: rare, along streams 
and flushes. 


A. millefolium, Yarrow: frequent, in grassland. 


Leucanthemum vulgare, Oxeye Daisy: occasional, 
in grassland and on roadsides. 


Matricaria recutita, Scented Mayweed: rare, in 
agricultural grassland. 


M. discoidea, Pineapple Weed: occasional along 
track sides. 


Senecio jacobaea, Common Ragwortt: rare, along 
tracks at Snailbeach and Snailbeach Coppice. 


S. aquaticus, Marsh Ragwortt: occasional, at Gatten 
Plantation, The Hollies and Brook Vessons. 


S. vulgaris, Groundsel: only present in the villages; 
S. vulgaris var. hibernicus, Rayed Groundsel, 
was recorded on the roadside at Perkin’s Beach 
by J.A. Warren in 1982. 

S. sylvaticus, Heath Groundsel: rare, at Black 
Rhadley and Gatten Plantation. 

S. viscosus, Sticky Groundsel: a rare casual on 
roadsides and track sides. 


Tussilago farfara, Colt's-foot: occasional on 
roadsides and spoil heaps. 


Juncaginaceae 


Triglochin palustre, Marsh Arrowgrass: rare, by 
the stream below Shepherd’s Rock, at The 
Hollies Farm, and in Tankerville Hollow. 


Potamogetonaceae 


Potamogeton natans, Broad-leaved Pondweed: in 
ponds at The Hollies Farm, Lordshill Farm and 
The Bog. 


P. polygonifolius, Bog Pondweed: occasional in 
flushes and streams on the eastern slopes. 


Araceae 


Arum maculatum, Lords-and-ladies: occasional in 
hedges and woods on the northern parts, at 
Snailbeach, Snailbeach Coppice and Maddox’s 
Coppice. 


Juncaceae 


Juncus squarrosus, Heath Rush: frequent in 
heathland, along paths and in flushes. 


J. foliosus, Leafy Rush: occasional, along small 
streams on the eastern slopes, above The 
Hollies Farm, and at the top of Crowsnest 
Dingle. 

J. bufonius, Toad Rush: frequent in wet places 
throughout. 


J. articulatus, Jointed Rush: frequent in wet places 
throughout. 


J. acutiflorus, Sharp-flowered Rush: frequent in 
wet places throughout. 


J. bulbosus, Bulbous Rush: frequent in flushes, 
ponds and marshy grassland. 


J. inflexus, Hard Rush: rare, at Snailbeach. 


J. effusus, Soft Rush: frequent in wet places 
throughout. 


J. conglomeratus, Compact Rush: occasional, in 
wet places throughout. 


Luzula pilosa, Hairy Wood-rush: occasional, in 
heathland, woodland and flushes throughout. 


L. sylvatica, Great Wood-trush: rare, in Snailbeach 
Coppice, Brook Vessons and Gatten Plantation. 


L. campestris, Field Wood-rush: frequent in 
grassland and heathland throughout. 


L. multiflora, Heath Wood-rush: frequent in 
grassland and heathland throughout; both ssp. 
multiflora and ssp. congesta have been 
recorded. 


Cyperaceae 


Eriophorum angustifolium, Common Cottongrass: 
occasional in flushes on the eastern slopes and 
on the heath, sometimes in quite dry situations 
in the summer. 


TE. latifolium, Broad-leaved Cottongrass: recorded 
in about 1800 by E. Williams, in a boggy copse 
adjoining Vessons Coppice. Not seen again but 
still possibly worth looking for. 

E. vaginatum, Hare's-tail Cottongrass: occasional 
in flushes and in bogs on the heathland. 

Eleocharis palustris, Common Spike-rush: rare, in 
a pool near The Hollies Farm. 

TE. quinqueflora, Few-flowered Spike-rush: 
recorded at Marehay Marsh (SO376979) by 
LC. Trueman and W.V. Prestwood in 1983 (the 
marsh has since been drained) and in boggy 
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ground below Scattered Rock (SO378997) by 
C. Walker in 1986. 


Isolepis setacea, Bristle Club-rush: rare, in flushes 
on the eastern slopes. 


Carex spicata, Spiked Sedge: very rare, along the 
road verge in front of Lordshill Farm (SJ3702). 


C. remota, Remote Sedge: frequent in all the 
woods at the base of the hill: Brook Vessons, 
but absent from the heathland and the higher 
woods. 


C. ovalis, Oval Sedge: occasional throughout, in 
grassland, heathland and grassy clearings in 
woods. 


C. echinata, Star Sedge: frequent throughout, in 
stony flushes and Sphagnum-filled hollows. 


TC. dioica, Dioecious Sedge: recorded by J.A. 
Warren at The Knolls, S0363973, in 1980. 


C. sylvatica, Wood-sedge. Occasional in the 
woods around the Stiperstones: Brook Vessons, 
The Hollies, Brook Coppice. 


C. flacca, Glaucous Sedge: occasional in grassland 
and flushes.C. panicea, Carnation Sedge: 
frequent in flushes and grassland. 


C. laevigata, Smooth-stalked Sedge: rare, in 
flushes and wet woods at Brook Vessons, 
Gatten Plantation and at the foot of Black 
Rhadley. 


C. binervis, Green-ribbed Sedge: frequent in 
heathland and bogs. 


C. hostiana, Tawny Sedge: occasional throughout, 
in flushes. 


C. *fulva (C. hostiana x viridula). Recorded by 
A.K. Thorne (conf. A.O. Chater) in flushes on 
the east slopes, around the old Gatten 
Plantation, in 2006 & 2007. 

C. viridula ssp. brachyrrhyncha, Long-stalked 
Yellow Sedge: rare, in one place along a stream 
below Shepherd’s Rock (SO377997). 

C. viridula ssp. oedocarpa, Common Yellow 
Sedge: frequent in flushes and streams. 

C. pilulifera, Pill Sedge: frequent in heathland. 

C. nigra, Common Sedge: occasional, in 
woodland, heathland, flushes and grassland 
throughout. 


C. pulicaris, Flea Sedge: frequent in flushes and 
wet heath. 





-- Carex viridula ssp. brachyrrhyncha -- 


Poaceae 


Nardus stricta, Mat-grass: frequent on damp, open 
heathland throughout. 


Milium effusum, Wood Millet: rare, in Snailbeach 
Coppice. 


Festuca rubra, Red Fescue: frequent in grassland. 


F. ovina, Sheep's Fescue: frequent on rock 
outcrops and in heathland and grassland. 


+*Festulolium loliaceum (Festuca pratensis x 
Lolium perenne), Hybrid Fescue: recorded by 
C.A. Sinker at Brook Vessons in 1974. 


Lolium perenne, Perennial Rye-grass: frequent in 
fields around the reserve and along roadsides. 


Vulpia bromoides, Squirrel-tail Fescue: rare, in 
short grassland on Lord’s Hill, Brook Vessons 
and The Hollies. 


Cynosurus cristatus, Crested Dog's-tail: frequent 
in grassland throughout. 


Briza media, Quaking-grass: occasional in 
grassland throughout; abundant in Pennerley 
Meadows. 

Poa annua, Annual Meadow-grass: frequent along 
tracks, roadsides and on disturbed soil 
throughout. 

P. trivialis, Rough Meadow-grass: frequent in 
grassland and woodland. 

P. humilis, Spreading Meadow-grass: frequent in 
grassland and along track sides. 
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[P. pratensis, Smooth Meadow-grass: has been 
recorded in several places in the past, but has 
not always been distinguished from P. humilis.] 


P. nemoralis, Wood Meadow-grass: rare, at 
Resting Hill and Perkins Beach. 


Dactylis glomerata, Cock's-foot: occasional along 
roadsides, track sides and on enriched soils. 


Glyceria fluitans, Floating Sweet-grass: occasional 
in farm ponds, and in the pool at the Bog. 


G. declinata, Small Sweet-grass: occasional in 
farm ponds, and in the woodland at Brook 
Vessons. 


Melica uniflora, Wood Melick: in all the woods, 
including Resting Hill, The Hollies & 
Snailbeach. 


Arrhenatherum elatius, False Oat-grass: frequent 
along roadsides and in rough grassy places. 


Trisetum flavescens, Yellow Oat-grass: in 
Pennerley Meadows and other species rich 
grasslands. 


Deschampsia cespitosa, Tufted Hair-grass: 
frequent in woods, flushes and wet grassland 
throughout. 


D. flexuosa, Wavy Hair-grass: abundant 
throughout. 


Holcus lanatus, Yorkshire-fog: abundant in 
grassland and woodland on the lower slopes, 
but only occasional in the heathland, mainly 
along tracks. 

H. mollis, Creeping Soft-grass: frequent in woods 
and marshy grassland. 

Aira caryophyllea, Silver Hair-grass: rare, at The 
Hollies. 

A. praecox, Early Hair-grass: frequent on rock 
outcrops and in short grassland throughout. 

Anthoxanthum odoratum, Sweet Vernal Grass: 
frequent throughout. 

Phalaris arundinacea, Reed Canary-grass: 
occasional, at Pennerley, in a swamp on Black 
Rhadley, in Tankerville Hollow and at Brook 
Vessons. 

Agrostis capillaris, Common Bent: frequent 
throughout. 
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. stolonifera, Creeping Bent: frequent throughout. 

A. canina, Velvet Bent: occasional in flushes and 
wet grassland. 

A. vinealis, Brown Bent: occasional, on dry, 
acidic, nutrient-poor slopes. 

Alopecurus pratensis, Meadow Foxtail: occasional 

on roadsides and in damp grassland. 


A. geniculatus, Marsh Foxtail: occasional in semi- 
improved grassland and farm ponds. 


Phleum pratense, Timothy: frequent in semi- 
improved grassland. 

P. bertolonii, Smaller Cat's-tail: occasional in 
semi-improved grassland. 

Bromus hordeaceus, Soft-brome: abundant in 
agricultural grasslands. 

Bromopsis ramosa, Hairy Brome: rare, in 
woodland on Black Rhadley. 

Brachypodium sylvaticum, False-brome: rare, 
around the mines at Snailbeach and in 
Snailbeach Coppice. 

Danthonia decumbens, Heath-grass: occasional in 
heathland and grassland. 


Molinia caerulea, Purple Moor-grass: occasional 
to frequent throughout. 


Liliaceae 


Narthecium ossifragum, Bog Asphodel: occasional 
in flushes on the eastern slopes. 


Lilium pyrenaicum, Pyrenean Lily: well 
established in Snailbeach Coppice. 


Hyacinthoides non-scripta, Bluebell: frequent to 
abundant in all the woods, but absent from the 
heathland on the higher slopes. 


H. hispanica, Spanish Bluebell: well established 
outside gardens at Snailbeach. 


Allium schoenoprasum, Chives: rare, established 
outside gardens at Snailbeach. 


A. ursinum, Ramsons: locally abundant in 
Snailbeach Coppice, Brook Vessons, Maddox’s 
Coppice and The Hollies. 


Iridaceae 


Tris pseudacorus, Yellow Iris: in Tankerville 
Hollow; previously recorded at The Hollies 
Farm in 1988. 

Crocosmia *crocosmiiflora (C. aurea x pottsii), 
Montbretia: established outside some gardens 
in Snailbeach. The cultivar ‘Lucifer’ is 
naturalised opposite the public lavatories. 


Dioscoraceae 


Tamus communis, Black Bryony: in hedges by 
Snailbeach Coppice. 


Orchidaceae 


+Epipactis helleborine, Broad-leaved Helleborine: 
recorded at Snailbeach in 1955 by N.M. 
Mackenzie. 


+Listera cordata, Lesser Twayblade: recorded by 
L. Brown in 1726, on the top of the 
Stiperstones, and by W.A. Leighton in 1841, in 
the heath on the east side, immediately below 
the Devil’s Chair. Now considered to be extinct 
in Shropshire. 


Platanthera chlorantha, Greater Butterfly-orchid: 
in Pennerley Meadows, where it was first 
recorded by S.R. Turner in 1972. 


+ Coeloglossum viride, Frog Orchid: recorded by 
S.R. Turner at Pennerley Meadows in 1972, but 
not seen since. 


Dactylorhiza fuchsii, Common Spotted-orchid: 
rare, in Pennerley Meadows, on roadsides and 
spoil heaps at Snailbeach and Pennerley, and in 
woodland at Brook Vessons and Eastridge 
Wood. 


D. maculata, Heath Spotted-orchid: locally 
abundant in Pennerley Meadows and by the 
stream at The Hollies Farm, below Shepherd’s 
Rock. 


Orchis morio, Green-winged Orchid: rare, in 


Pennerley Meadows; also recorded by W.P. 
Hamilton at Snailbeach in 1904. 





-- Dactylorhiza maculata -- 
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